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The University of Chicago has many churches sprinkled among 
its buildings. With gothic arches and jewelled windows, organs and 
carved wood, berobed preachers, choirs and symbolic sculpture, there 
is no lack of trappings intended to induce in one the religious mood. 
Nor would anyone deny that there is something thrilling and awesome 
in the tall stateliness and colored gloom of such buildings. But I do 
not believe that you and I can really appreciate them, any more than 
we can really appreciate another man’s father and mother, wife and 
children, for what they mean to him. These buildings were borrowed 
from a people who found in the creation of such architecture the ex- 
pression of their sense of mystery and devotion. They are not our crea- 
tions, nor are they generically derived from life as we live it, so we 
can be little more than sympathetic spectators, even though our gen- 
eration saw fit to recreate these buildings in our midst. We are visitors 
in another man’s house, strangers among another man’s idols. 

Around noon :nost days Dr. Haydon has a tryst with some friends 
of his,—pigeons and squirrels. They know him so well that they are 
all about him as soon as he appears, if they are not there waiting for 
him and their peanuts and corn. About the windows of his room on 
the top floor of Swift Hall there is always a gathering of pigeons. It 
has always been my opinion that there is more real religion in the scene 
of this ruddy faced, white headed gentleman with the birds about his 
head and the squirrels at his feet than in all the fine churches on the 
campus. Here is nothing strange and archaic and medieval; here is 
direct and personal communion of a man with the earth which is his 
mother and the creatures which are his brothers and sisters. 

To those who are used to religion as something set aside in their 
lives, something other than participation in nature, other than exhilara- 
tion of body and vigor of mind, it may seem that at best this is only 
a very naive and pagan sort of communion. Well, perhaps the pagan 
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with his immediacy and vitality of participation in his world had 
something better than we have. Perhaps the man with an eagle feather 
in his hair, the girl with a rose in her ear and a boy beside her, are 
closer to the mystery of life and the wonder of the world than those 
who with chants, candles, robes and bendings, thumb through the worn 
out pageantry age after age. 

Which brings us to ask the question, ‘Is the man of today a 
mystical animal, and if so, where and how does he find his mystic 
experiences?” I can remember when I expected to be spoken to, to be 
called, to be assured. If I could only see and hear, then I would know, 
but never the strange voice spoke. This may mean that I am deaf and 
blind where others can hear and see; so I am often assured. 

But with the surety of all who believe that they have tasted re- 
ligion in person and at its source, I am convinced that I see and hear 
where others are deaf and blind. To me, those who practice orthodox 
ritual resemble a crowd of people watching a mystery play in the 
cathedral square of some medieval town. They are entranced with the 
familiar antics on the stage, forgetful that these are the doings of 
actors playing from a script. The play becomes the real world; the arti- 
ficial and unnatural becomes the natural. The sun and the hum of in- 
sects, the dust and the heat and the press of the crowd are forgotten. 
The mass, the rosary, the idol, the mystic state induced by fasting and 
vigil seem to them the real world and the final reality. 

It is interesting that the makers of the medieval cathedrals could 
never quite escape the rich natural world around them. The gargoyles 
grinning from the cornices of Notre Dame are as pagan as any images 
in the world. The stone pillars, the doors and walls, are adorned with 
animals, ferns and leaves of the forest, vines, flowers and fruits of the 
field. The abundance of nature finds full expression in the lavish sculp- 
ture of the artisan, himself scarcely touched by the blight of formal 
religion, and the churches grew in that part out of the teeming world 
in which he lived. Our own churches could stand some such vital con- 
nection. 

The man who enters the mystery of life and his universe through 
the gate of natural mysticism has a different expectation from his 
mystical experience than the one who regards it as the voice of a divine 
being. The experience is important in a different context and for dif- 
ferent reasons. The natural mystic does not accept his experience as 
authority in matters where science, logic and history can serve him bet- 
ter. He looks upon the mystic experience as something akin to a hunch, 
something he must follow for want of better evidence. He scours the 
dope-sheets of science for all the confirmation he can get before he 
places his bet, but there is a great realm where science is still unsure 
and fumbling. Science still has no way to predict without fail which 
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horse will win the race, or what mzn will fall in love with what woman. 
or the why and wherefore of beauty. Many of our experiences are still 
below the level of expression and language. The musician suggests 
them in wordless sound. The poet puts words together strangely to elicit 
new overtones. Words failing, the lover must turn to the pressure of 
hands and a kiss. Sometimes the wonder of the world is so much that 
all one can do is stand, fill the lungs with air, laugh for an unknown 
joy, and just be. Then we know that the body has an older and deeper 
wisdom than the mind has learned to handle. It is an alogical, sensual, 
instinctive exuberance. The body enjoys sheer existence, action for its 
own sake, energy for the sake of energy. Then a man feels somewhat 
as a tree or a horse must feal, creatures who are undisturbed by phi- 
losophy and meanings and reasons why; just to be, that is enough. 

It has been claimed that the mystical experience is above the range 
of sensual experience, thereby derogating the senses and elevating the 
mind or the soul into a higher realm of awareness. But studies would 
indicate that there is no division between the mind and the body, the 
soul and the flesh. If we had no senses we would have no spirit; we 
should be unfeeling and unknowing lumps. The impact of existence 
comes to us primarily through the ears, eyes, nose, mouth and tactile 
sense. The greatest artists and poets have been people of acute and per- 
ceptive senses. The mystic state is a sensual state; in its highest form it 
is a state of acute awareness. It is feeling when the whole being is 
fused and concentrated on feeling. The man who fasts his way into 
it is greatly aided by the disturbance of his digestive organs and the 
increase of blood in the brain. 

The natural mystic acknowledges the earthy nature of his re- 
actions. He is not afraid of his body and its feelings, revelling in the 
sights, sounds, colors, tastes, smells, textures of the world. They are all 
grist of his mystic mill. The objects which the city man has about him 
are those least likely to open communication between himself and 
nature. They are largely his own artifacts. They speak to him not of 
nature but of what man has done to nature. The mossy stone, rusted 
and pitted by wind and rain, lying in its native grass, says something 
that the coldly cut stone of our buildings does not say. The tree alive 
in its soil says something that polished and stained wood fails to com- 
municate. Admitting other values are accrued in the transfer, the fleece 
and fur on the backs of animals has something it does not have on the 
back of a woman. There is more to be found in working the earth in a 
garden than in opening a can of peas. If one is to find the mysticism 
of natural experience he must avail himself of nature. We are all chil- 
dren of earth, and there is a depth in us that is enriched and impreg- 
nated only through the soil. The life of the mind needs the life of 
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nature and the mystical, sensual awareness of the living forces moving 
through and around man. 

There is another source of natural mysticism with which the city 
dweller is in constant contact; that is human nature. Men are also 
natural beings, and the intercourse between men is nature speaking to 
nature. We are the earth speaking to the earth. Here again the sensual 
nature of mysticism impresses itself. Through the ear and eye we gather 
impressions of our fellows, which somehow have more meaning than 
what seems to be in just what we have seen and heard. These sensa- 
tions suggest mysteries and associations which we have experienced 
within ourselves and with other men. All added together, things heard, 
seen, felt, things seen as a whole, in large impression, things felt rather 
than known in detail, things known by feeling rather than by thought 
or reason, give us the mystical experience of being with another person. 

To walk down a street, with men and women streaming by, each 
face an insight into a life, a burning impression, the set and swing of 
their bodies, the liveness of their hair, the knowingness of their eyes, 
hints of joy and grief, the energy of young people burning like a quick 
fire, the calm of age like glowing coals, the magic of movement and 
muscle harmony, the flowing balance of walking or running, the smile 
lighting the whole person, the happiness to meet a friend, and beneath 
the thin mask each of us wears, the ever-present sense of mystery and 
loneliness and wonder. Every human association is an adventure in 
natural mysticism; to be with people is to handle mystery; it is to live 
in wonder and glory. I remember that once I looked up from reading 
a book in a library and saw the head of my neighbor in space, round, 
heavy, the atmosphere flowing about it, breathing, pulsing, warm and 
pink with life. It startled and stung me. Mostly we walk unseeing and 
unfeeling, the sounds and sights flowing unheeded over and around us. 
We need to be jabbed awake to the richness of our own living surround- 
ings and our own burning selves. 

There can be no separation between natural and religious mystic- 
ism. The experience of nature and human nature is religious experi- 
ence. I have never heard the strange voice of a divine being, but I have 
heard the authentic voice speaking to me. It is speaking constantly; 
we need only to turn from our business and see and hear. The one who 
has lived fully within the spirit of natural mysticism can never honestly 
be petty or unsympathetic toward his fellow men. We see that our 
comparisons and revilings are too often for things of small concern. 
There is enough mystery in even the village idiot to give the greatest 
of men pause and convince him of miracle. No life is a mean thing. A 
wise and patient sympathy, a broad and natural humor, pervade the 
_ criticism of the natural mystic. Here breed forgiveness and under- 
standing. 
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Science A Civilizing Force 
EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Introductory remarks by Professor Eduard C. Lindeman at the opening 
é session of the Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith 

We Americans have suddenly all become self-conscious regarding 
our cultural past. As we search out the elements of the American tra- 
dition, striving to locate its strengths and weaknesses, we become aware 
of the important role which science has played in our history. Some fu- 
ture historian will, I have no doubt, write an interpretation of the 
civilizing influence which the scientific point of view has exercised 
upon American life and culture. 

In the midst of the unusual and distressing requirements of life 
in time of war, I am at this very moment giving myself the pleasure of 
reading ‘“The American Spirit’’ by Charles and Mary Beard. From the 
reading of this valuable book, I have come to the conclusion that what- 
ever else the American spirit has been compounded of, there can be no 
doubt concerning the contribution of science. Many, if not most, of 
the men who formulated the principles of American Government were 
men possessed of a scientific point of view. Jefferson and Franklin, 
although most conspicuous of these historic figures, were by no means 
exceptions. When President John Quincy Adams read his first message 
to Congress he renewed the proposal, already made by Washington, 
Jefferson and Madison, for the establishment of a national university, 
an institution in which he expected the “improvement of those parts 
of knowledge which lie beyond the reach of individual acquisition,” 
and he thereupon called upon Congress to enact legislation to promote 
“the improvement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, the cultivation 

and encouragement of the mechanic and of the elegant arts, the advancement 

of literature, and the progress of the sciences, ornamental and profound.” 
In this same source, I find also the shameful story of the founding of 
the Smithsonian Institution, one of the earliest symbols of the relation 
between science and democracy. The generous gift of John Smithson 
was almost rejected and the chief opposition came from John C. Cal- 
houn. By this time, John Quincy Adams had completed his term as 
President and had been sent to Congress as a representative of his dis- 
trict, and it was his valiant effort which finally saved this project from 
defeat. 

These random historical facts are inserted as a reminder of the 
truth that this Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith 
is in one sense a re-affirmation of a belief which has been from the be- 
ginning indigenous to American thought. Those of us who believe 
that science has been and will continue to be a powerful civilizing force 


*The American Spirit, page 160. 
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do not claim it is the sole source of modern cultures. We do insist, 
however, that science must be given a place beside religion, commerce, 
and the various arts and our claim is based upon the assumption that 
no modern civilization can move in the direction of improvement— 
whether that improvement be material, political, social or moral—un- 
less it makes full use of that variety of truth which derives from and is 
inherent in the scientific spirit. Among its other aims, I assume that this 
conference has been called for the purpose of clarifying and validating 
that claim. 

A healthy personality is one which is moving towards completion, 
in the direction of wholeness. A sick mind is one which has somehow 
become separated from its relevant environment, that is, from reality. 
The root of the word “insanity” carries the connotation of being alone, 
of detachment. The current attack upon science, and in many instances 
upon democracy as well, begins with the notion of separation. Beware 
the person who first proposes to set life off into compartments! Some- 
times he is betrayed into this non-organic pattern of thought through 
innocence but frequently he utilizes this device with sinister intent. 
Thus, the German Nazis began by separating the people of this earth 
into two classes, the Herren-volk or rulers, and ordinary folk who must 
obey. From here it is an easy step to the next separation namely Aryans 
from non-Aryans. One of the most ghastly illustrations of this nefarious 
habit of thought was made manifest some time ago in a statement 
made, not by a German politician, but by one of its leading scientists, 
Lenard, the physicist who once earned the Nobel prize. 

I cite this example in order to demonstrate that separatist forms of 
thinking are by no means the property of demagogues alone; even 
scientists with world-wide reputations are susceptible to this disease 
as you will see from the following paragraph taken from Lenard’s book 
called Deutsche Physik (German Physics). Realizing that his colleagues 
in the scientific world would certainly question this awkward and pe- 
culiar title, Professor Lenard of the University of Berlin writes as 
follows: 

“I might rather have said Aryan physics, or physics of the Nordic species 
of man. Physics of the seekers after truth, the very founders of science. But it 
will be replied to me that science is and remains international. This I say is 
false. Science, like every other human product, is racial and is conditioned by 
blood.” 

Thus, the anti-democratic movement begins with a separation of 
German physicists from all other physicists. The mind which is capable 
of this separation will have no difficulty in separating science from 
values, the individual from his society, or mind from body. Once these 
false distinctions have begun to take hold of a person there is no telling 
where his mind will be led. These mechanistic separations are danger- 
ous because ultimately they will separate man from man, class from 
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class, and nation from nation. This tendency we have seen brought to 
tragic consequences in the life of Germany. 
Distinctions are of course essential. Discrimination is the begin- 
ning of intelligence. But the basic aim of the act of distinguishing is to 
find new ways of relating. To make discriminations for the purpose of 
building larger relationships is an organic performance. To distinguish 
for the purpose of establishing permanent separations is a mechanistic 
act and so far as human relations are concerned, a dangerous one.’ 
Some American intellectuals seem not to be able to recognize that 
what the psychiatrists now call “the German disease’’ has its roots in 
two fallacious ways of thought which are not wholly peculiar to Ger- 
mans. Both arise from natural causes. One may be called absolutism or 
the terrible need for certainty, and the other separatism or the haunt- 
ing need for superiority. The person who is absolutely sure of his cor- 
rectness has already taken the first step towards persecuting those who 
differ. Those of us who believe in science and democracy and in the 
necessary relation between these two factors of modern life, must also 
be on our guard. We too may easily fall victim of the process which 
separates and insulates, and our temptation will come in the form of 
the need for certainty and superiority from which we are not free. 


This warning is given in all seriousness. There is now in circula- 
tion a type of intellectual “double talk” which must be confusing both 
to the talkers and the listeners. Some of the most dangerous concep- 
tions for the future of democracy now come from the lips of spokesmen 
who begin by affirming their attachment to democracy. I ask you, by 
way of example, and in complete earnestness to explain the precise 
meaning of the following sentences: 

“This war is not a political or economic conflict, but rather the product of 
a secular, sensate culture of the Western World which tried to preserve Christian 
values in a non-religious world.” 

“The attack on Pearl Harbor was an application of the philosophy of 
pragmatism learned by Japanese in American universities.” 

“If there is no distinction between right and wrong, how can we be right? 
How can Hitler be wrong?” 

These are not careless utterances of an irresponsible demogogue. On 
the contrary, these sentences were spoken before a large American audi- 
ence by an official servant of the Christian Church. I cannot say what 
rules of logic will be required to bring these sentences into an appro- 
priate order of meaning, but it seems clear that these notions were pro- 
claimed in this peculiar style for the obvious purpose of confusion. But 
it seems also clear that iterations of ideas of this order must in the end 
bring confusion to the mind of the person who utters such nonsense. 


*] have examined this idea with greater detail in an essay called Contingency Plus 
Continuity, published in Christendom, Winter Issue, 1943. 
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I see no way of sustaining an attitude of sanity and fairmindedness 
except by resorting again to the method of inquiry. This dubious present 
is shrouded in a curious atmosphere. Good men have already faltered. 
Appeasers are recruited equally among the sensitive and the cruel. The 
frightened ones are hurrying towards shelters where they hope to find 
certainty and an inflexible promise. They want no more experimenting. 
For them the great inquiry has ended. They dream of going back to 
something imagined, a way of life which preceded the new test of 
truth, the scientific test, the test which can be shared by all normal men 
and does not rest, therefore, upon chance intuitions. Those of us who 
believe that even religion must in the long run submit to this test, and 
those of us who believe that the future morality will also be subjected 
to this test, begin with inquiry. We begin with an audacious re-state- 
ment of our right to inquire. For us liberty, as well as knowledge, is 
power. These twin instruments, freedom and knowledge, are the in- 
dispensable attributes and functions of democratic faith and practice. 


Science Leaves the Ivory Tower 
MORRIS GORAN 

The absent-minded professor who puts his wife out for the night 
and goes to sleep with the cat still appears in comic-strips, motion pic- 
tures, and novels, however much the portrait is in competition with that 
of the brain-truster off to Washington with his little black bag. The 
laboratory scientist, too, however much he is seen in private industry 
as a normal, intelligent working individual is yet characterized as an 
unkempt, wild-eyed, white-smocked test-tube juggler absorbed in his 
research at three o’clock in the morning. 

Such caricatures are contributing to the notion that scientists are 
aloof to the social scene, not concerned with the effects of their dis- 
coveries, and unperturbed about flagrant uses of their achievements. 
But a growing group of socially-minded scientists exists. They have 
an organization which represents more than a mere handful of awak- 
ened scientists. This organization endeavors to reflect the views of those 
yet rubbing their eyes with amazement at transgressions in the name of 
science, and to prod the laboratory hermit out of a deep sleep. 

Wars and depressions and tyrannies have developed this new stu- 
dent of nature, aware of a responsibility to society. A group of English 
scientists, in war work during 1914-19, started in 1918, the National 
Union of Scientific Workers, intending to promulgate not only the 
cause of science but also the interests of scientists in an age of increas- 
ing research activities. As a liberal professional society, it made no 
comment upon the social implications of science. After the general 
strike, the Union, in accordance with the wishes of a majority of its 
members changed its name to the Association of Scientific Workers. 
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Under its new title, it was chiefly responsible for the formation of the 
Parliamentary Science Committee, a group of scientists and members 
of Parliament safeguarding and promoting the interests of science in 
national legislation. Following the world-wide economic depression, 
and when Hitler began to purge German university lecture-halls and 
laboratories, the Association of Scientific Workers saw new responsi- 
bilities. It revised its goals, proclaiming one of its main functions was 
“to secure the wider applications of science and scientific method for 
the welfare of society.”” A journal, The Scientific Worker was issued, 
and membership rose (to more than 8000 in 1942). 

Nobel prize-winners in its fold include Sir William Bragg, Sir 
F. Gowland Hopkins, P. M. S. Blackett, and F. G. Donnan. It has real 
influence in England, rising above paper significance. Under the lead- 
ership of its President for the duration, Sir Richard Gregory, former 
editor of the eminent scientific journal, Nature, the Division for the 
Social and International Relations of Science exists within the conserva- 
tive British Association for the Advancement of Science. Recent books 
by its members, J. D. Bernal, on the “The Social Function of Science”’ 
and J. G. Crowther, on “The Social Relations of Science” are a good 
indication of the trend of interests. In July, 1939, Bernal addressed the 
Chicago branch of the American Association of Scientific Workers in 
a packed University-of-Chicago hall. 

The American Association of Scientific Workers (AASW) was 
organized by a number of Philadelphia scientists after a poll of 212 
potential members showed a definite desire to be established as were 
the Englishmen, rather than on a trade union basis. (Almost simul- 
taneously, Australian scientists formed a similar association.) Such 
men as A. H. Compton, B. Bok, A. J. Carlson, E. C. Tolman, C. Fayette 
Taylor, G. H. Whipple, K. A. C. Elliott, R. S. Millikan, K. F. Mather, 
Harlow Shapley, and W. F. Ogburn are on the AASW rolls. 

The AASW has become an affiliate society of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science (AAAS). The AASW is quite 
in agreement with the 1933 AAAS condemnation of the ‘suppression 
of free thought,” as well as the 1937 emphasis on this point. Anti- 
fascism among American scientists is otherwise manifest. Harvard 
physicist P. W. Bridgman once shut his laboratory door to visitors from 
totalitarian states; thirty-nine well-known American scientists spon- 
sored the sending of nicotinic acid to the pellagra-stricken Loyalists in 
Madrid. Earlier, fifteen outstanding members of the National Academy 
of Science had petitioned President Roosevelt to lift the Spanish em- 
bargo, and 1284 scientists signed a manifesto on the freedom of sci- 
ence, urging a defense of democracy and intellectual freedom. 

The AASW members view themselves as an educational organiza- 
tion, politically and socially. They aim ‘‘to promote and extend the ap- 
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plications of science and scientific method to all problems of human 
welfare.”” They would want the technique of hypotheses-formation and 
idea-testing, the objective observation, the disinterested weighing of 
facts, and the passion for truth which go with the spirit and method of 
science to be more generally used. They want science popularized, re- 
search adequately financed and organized, and the intellectual freedom 
as well as professional interests of scientists protected. 

The New York branch (many of whose suggestions towards a 
more efficient war effort have been adopted by Washington) has or- 
ganized a lecture series on scientific subjects; the Philadelphia branch 
helped the Adult Education Division of the WPA determine most 
effective teaching methods; the Boston-Cambridge branch has an estab- 
lished press bureau. Harvard astronomer Bok of the latter group re- 
cently published an expose of astrology; the same section is preparing 
a report on numerology. Perhaps this examination will appear in a 
magazine more widely read than the one in which astrology was taken 
apart. The Chicago branch has committees studying nutrition, tech- 
nological unemployment, smoke abatement, and patents. 


The scientists are particularly disturbed about dislocations result- 
ing from technological discoveries, about the lag between invention and 
application, about the exploitation of science by selfish interests. They 
intend, as Bragg of the English Association says, to couple effectively 
the cars which make up the human train. 

Many are devoid of the yearning for power, and do not consider 
themselves to be the sole occupants of the engine’s cab. But the AASW, 
in a brochure outlining its work states, “the Association must help 
bring knowledge of this method (scientific) to the general public and 
to those persons (whose numbers, unfortunately, are rarely drawn from 
the rank of scientists) who are engaged in attempting to solve social 
and political problems.”” Perhaps they would like to see more scientists 
in political life. 

Members differ in their approach. Some clamor for direct political 
action. Others cite the possibility of inept behavior by scientists turned 
men-of-affairs; they cannot conceive of a laboratory worker leaving his 
first love to live in the deceit, chicanery, and intrigue of political life. 
The patriarchs envision a slow process of education, a creeping advance 
of mankind, a gradual exercise of authority by the cerebral cortex over 
the emotion-controlling and more primitive hypothalamus. 

The members have a much greater influence in the prosecution of 
the war than did scientists during the first world war. Some see this one 
as strengthening their organization, as the Civil War saw the birth of 
the National Academy of Sciences, and the World War brought about 
the National Research Council. 
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The Unwritten Code of Science 
MARK A. MAY 


This article and one entitled “Science and Society’ which is to follow in the 
Winter HUMANIST are based on a paper presented by the Director of the Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University, before the Conference on the Scientific Spirit 
and Democratic Faith, New York City, May 29, 1943. 

The rules by which scientists live and work have never been for- 
mally codified and approved by a grand international congress of scien- 
tists. At least I am not aware of any such formulations. Scientific soci- 
eties do, however, have certain by-laws and articles concerning member- 
ship but do not, as we shall see later, have a code of disciplinary laws. 
Yet scientists everywhere are nonetheless cognizant of the rules of their 
game and accept them. I shall mention only a few of them as illustra- 
tions of the type of morality that seems to pervade scientific work. 

Scientists generally expect absolute honesty from their fellow 
workers in all matters pertaining to observations, experiments, and re- 
ports. They expect that the investigator will not only be honest with 
his fellow scientists but that he will be intellectually honest with him- 
self. There is a severe taboo against any form of misrepresentation of 
fact, doctoring of results or rigging an experiment so that it will come 
out according to some preconceived bias. In reporting the results of 
observations, experiments, and other findings the investigator is sup- 
posed to report the whole truth and nothing but the truth. Selecting 
one set of facts while neglecting equally relevant facts is widely con- 
demned. In short, science has no place and no use for misrepresenta- 
tion, skulduggery, coloring, slanting, or deceitfulness in any form what- 
soever. Science simply cannot thrive in such an atmosphere. 

A second article in the scientist’s creed is fearless search for truth. 
He must be prepared at all times to accept facts when they have been 
verified by established techniques regardless of their consequences. 
Science is therefore a hazardous employment to those who engage in it. 
One of the most difficult lessons for the young scientist to learn is that 
of facing facts. Huxley is reported to have said ‘God give me strength 
to face a fact even though it slay me.” The history of science records 
notable examples of men who have met their death because they had 
the courage to accept the consequences of scientific facts. These heroes 
of science are held in great esteem and admiration and are pointed to 
as shining examples of what it takes to be a scientist. 

A third point in the scientist's code is that all the results of science, 
particularly those that have been published, are common property to 
men everywhere. This is true not only of scientific discoveries that are 
of technical interest to members of the profession but also ex- 
tends to inventions that can be immediately translated into public wel- 
fare. There is a tradition amongst scientists, particularly amongst those 
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employed by educational institutions and research organizations, that 
all inventions and discoveries shall be freely circulated for the public 
welfare and shall not be protected by patents. Notable instances of 
this are found in almost all the biological and physical sciences. Scien- 
tists who work for industries are in a somewhat different position be- 
cause the firm that employs them does so with the idea of profiting by 
their discoveries, but even here in recent years basic discoveries have 
been made available for public welfare free of charge. 

A fourth item in the moral code of the scientist is that due recog- 
nition and credit must always be given to colleagues and predecessors 
working in the same field. There is a rather heavy taboo against the 
“pirating” of ideas. Scientific knowledge accumulates by a slow process 
of building on the work of others. In order to maintain useful work- 
ing relations between members of scientific professions it is necessary 
that the code of scientific courtesy be rigidly observed. 

A fifth point in the code of the scientist concerns the rules of con- 
troversy. Science is stimulated by controversy. Indeed, it has been 
claimed that it lives on it. It would be a mistake to assume that all is 
“sweetness and light” in the fellowship of science. I am reminded of 
William James’ famous definition of a psychologist as “an individual 
who disagrees with other psychologists.” One of the rules of contro- 
versy is that these disagreements by members shall be directed to the 
facts in the case. There is a taboo on argumentum ad hominem. Scien- 
tists are not allowed to settle their disputes by calling each other names. 
The scientist is always at liberty to attack the work of another scientist 
but never to attack his person or his property. But scientists are said 
to be human and to suffer many of the limitations of the flesh. They are 
often unnecessarily aggressive not only toward each other but toward 
individuals and institutions outside of the fellowship of science. 

One of the most troublesome problems of all cultures is that of 
controlling human aggressive tendencies. These controls on aggression 
often constitute a considerable segment of the moral code. In the fel- 
lowship of science an attempt is made to solve this problem not by at- 
tempting to create conditions under which disputes will not arise but 
rather by providing objective techniques for the resolution of such con- 
flicts. The principal technique is to let the matter be settled when pos- 
sible by an appeal to facts, particularly those brought out with a crucial 
experiment. (We are reminded of the biblical example of Ahab and 
Elijah, Kings 18: 17-39, calling upon the gods of Baal and the Lord 
God of Israel, respectively, to send fire quickly to light their sacrificial 
offerings.) The history of science reveals many instances of bitter con- 
troversies that were settled not by an appeal to fact but by an appeal 
to authority. These instances are regarded by scientists as horrible ex- 
amples of how controversies ought not to be settled. 
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I shal! mention but one more item in the code of the fellowship of 
science and that is the familiar one of freedom of inquiry. On this point 
scientific societies have made public pronouncements, especially when 
freedom of inquiry has been curtailed by dictators and tyrants. When 
this happens scientific men the world over issue violent protests against 
it. The demand for freedom of inquiry is not some special privilege 
which the scientist seeks for himself and denies others. It is simply a 
statement of a fundamental conviction that in the long run science is 
beneficial to mankind. The claim for freedom is based fundamentally 
on the increased benefits that it brings to society. A case in point is the 
study of venereal diseases. Science has fought a long uphill battle 
against the taboos that have surrounded the problems of sex in most 
European and western cultures. But gradually by demonstrating that 
society will profit in the end by the scientific study of the problems of 
sex we have finally but only recently reached the point where health 
authorities, educators, and others can speak freely over the radio and 
in the press concerning venereal diseases calling them by their proper 
technical names. 

The foregoing is not intended as an adequate statement of the 
code or confession of faith of science. It merely illustrates that in the 
fellowship of science behavior is guided and governed by a set of un- 
written laws. There are wide variations amongst scientists in the ex- 
tent to which these rules are observed. We may now inquire concerning 
their enforcement and the motivations for their observation. In the 
first place, it is important to remember that there is no legal machinery 
by which this code is enforced. In the fellowship of science there is no 
legislature, no court, no policeman, and no public trial. Scientific soci- 
eties do not as a rule even have committees on discipline. Many years 
ago a very distinguished American psychologist had, or thought he had, 
a just grievance against another psychologist for the violation of some 
item of the unwritten code of science. He presented the matter to the 
American Psychological Association. The association took the position 
that it was in no sense a disciplinary organization and could not and 
would not attempt to handle the case. The distinguished psychologist 
thereupon resigned from the association and organized a small associa- 
tion of his own. No doubt instances of this kind could be multiplied 
from many scientific societies. 

But scientists do as a matter of fact enforce their code in an inter- 
esting fashion. They do it primarily by the application of sanctions. If 
a scientist doctors his results, misrepresents his findings, steals other 
men’s ideas without giving them due credit, he soon finds that he is 
ostracized in a very real way from the fellowship. Reputable scientific 
journals will refuse to publish his articles. Fellow scientists will refuse 
to recommend him for a job. His present employer, particularly if it is 
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a university or a scientific research organization, will in one way or an- 
other make it clear to him that he cannot expect promotion and may in 
fact lose his job. The sanctions that science can use to enforce its code 
have real teeth in them. They are usually applied promptly and with 
vigor for the simple reason that any member of the fellowship who 
violates the code threatens the security and the respect of the entire 
group. Society supports science, in part at least, because of the reputa- 
tion that scientists have for meticulous honesty in their work. Even the 
scientist who publicly announces a discovery in advance of its verifica- 
tion is likely to suffer a certain degree of punishment at the hands of 
his fellow workers. The scientists’ devotion to truth is so intense that 
he is always loathe to make a public announcement of an unverified 
discovery. 

The second and by far the most important means by which the 
moral code of science is enforced is the conscience of the investigator. 
In spite of the safeguards which sanctions can provide there are never- 
theless many ways in which a dishonest scientist can continue for a 
long time without detection. For example, statistical results are notori- 
ously capable of being manipulated and presented in ways that repre- 
sent the bias of the investigator quite as much if not more than the 
actual facts in the case. It is exceedingly easy for a statistician to change 
a figure in such a way that it is almost impossible of detection, and even 
if he is detected, he can say that he made a mistake in copying. The 
old saw about liars and figures need not be mentioned. The point that 
I am interested in is that, after all, science depends primarily upon the 
conscience of the investigator. The chief safeguard which the fellow- 
ship of science has is the fact that the investigator who violates its code 
suffers severe punishment from his own conscience. This does not mean 
that all scientists possess a magnificent super-ego but it does mean that 
the part of the super-ego of the scientist that matches the scientific code 
must be quite strong. I have often heard it remarked that scientists as 
a rule are very severe on themselves not only in respect to scientific 
work but in the affairs of practical life as well. 

It would be interesting to inquire how this scientific super-ego is 
built up. It is certainly a product of training. If the college graduate 
who aspires to a career of science does not already have it, the achieve- 
ment of it is one of the most important aspects of his scientific train- 
ing. It is interesting to note in this connection that it comes not as the 
result of any formal education, no graduate school gives courses in it 
and very few references are made to it directly, but it is nonetheless 
learned. The young man who is admitted to the fellowship of science 
is usually intelligent enough to catch on to the code fairly soon. Obser- 
vations of the code are rewarded; the violations of it are punished. The 
code thus becomes interiorized and part of his own mental furniture. 
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World Community and a World 
Conscience 


MELVIN RADER 

The modern emphasis upon mechanical efficiency and naturalistic 
research has undermined the basis of traditional belief. Modern tech- 
nology has created a highly impersonal civilization, in which “things are 
in the saddle and ride mankind.” When life becomes so mechanically 
rationalized, most people lack the temper to appreciate the beauty of 
holiness. They lose the emotional basis for a personalistic interpreta- 
tion of reality, a religious world-view. If they seek relief from the 
monotonous routinizing of life, it is more often in alcoholism, or even 
in the violent excitements of war, than in the quietude of religious con- 
templation. An industrialized mass-society, when undirected by humane 
social planning, notoriously tends toward a crude pragmatic material- 
ism, alternating with uncontrolled outbursts of impulse and psychic 
regression, of which fascism has been, of course, the most extreme 
example. 

The effect of pure science has also been to undermine established 
religion. Since the time of Galileo, the tendency of scientific quantifica- 
tion has been to neutralize our conception of the universe. To speak of 
naughty atoms, to regard the principle of least action as moral or 
immoral, is hopelessly to mix realms of discourse. The earth, no longer 
the “center” of the Universe, appears to be no more than a pin point 
lost in infinite space and time; and life seems to be no more than a 
transient incident upon this one lonely planet. All else is conjectural. 
The assumption that the entire universe is personal or ethical has, con- 
sequently, become increasingly dubious. 

If we are still to speak of God, therefore, we must have in mind 
a very different concept than the traditional one: a finite, immanent, 
pluralistic, evolving, empirical God—the society of all forces pushing 
on toward the good. Recent science, with its greater recognition of 
emergence and organicity, is far more congenial to such a religious 
concept than was the mechanistic science of the Nineteenth Century; 
but it lends no support to a supernaturalistic creed. Although certain 
recent scientists such as Jeans and Millikan have endeavored to reinstate 
a cosmic and supernatural God, they have done so upon the basis of 
arguments that are philosophically naive. An increasing number of 
thinkers, in contrast, prefer to be known as humanists or naturalists. 

Religion has been too deeply felt, too pervasive and fundamental 
a fact in human culture, however, simply to rest upon a delusion and 
a lie. Even the most superstitious beliefs and practices must translate 
same genuine need. Although religion has carried over into civiliza- 
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tion some of the crudities of barbaric imagination, its very persistence 
indicates something fundamental, something that may perhaps be 
given an unsuperstitious expression. 

We are told by a number of authorities, such as Marrett and Durk- 
heim, that the emotional essence of religion is the feeling of sacredness. 
Other phrasings, such as Rudolf Otto’s “idea of the holy,” seem to be 
mainly synonymous. On the basis of these interpretations, the persist- 
ence of some kind of religion seems to be assured. At least in our sub- 
limer moods, the best things of life are felt to be sacred. 

If sacredness is the subjective essence of religion, community is 
its objective counterpart. A religion such as Buddhism can exist with- 
out the conception of God; and a profoundly religious man, such as 
Spinoza, can forego any notion of the supernatural; but no religion, 
and no religious individual, can exist without the recognition of com- 
munity. There are many variants of the idea of community: the Con- 
fucian doctrine of universal kindness, the Buddhist renunciation of 
self, the Taoist sense of cooperation with nature, the Hindu vision of 
an all-embracing spirit, the Hebraic passion for social justice, the Chris- 
tian fellowship of all men in God. Even the totemism of primitive re- 
ligion, as Durkheim has maintained, is essentially an expression of 
social solidarity—the deep communal feeling of the tribe. 

When men cannot feel at home in the world, when the commu- 
nity of men is not real, religion tends to become ideal; its object is con- 
ceived as transcendent and supernatural. In the past, when the great 
historical religions were formulated, the universal fellowship of man- 
kind had not been achieved; and the spirit of man, failing to achieve 
communion here upon earth, projected its yearning and its vision into 
the heavens. If social justice is ultimately achieved, and the unity of 
mankind becomes a fact, religion may become fully realistic, express- 
ing the community of human beings at home in the world. But even 
now religion can avoid superstition by being prophetic and anticipatory 
—by awakening in men’s minds the hope of the great community. In 
a time like this, when the most terrible war in history is reaching its 
awful crescendo, the aspiration toward community is needed as never 
before. 

There must be other elements in an unsuperstitious religion be- 
sides the sense of universal human fellowship: the reverence for nature 
as the great mother from whom all beauty and goodness has arisen, 
the feeling of awe before the infinite mystery of the world, the intuition 
of the plasticity of the world and its wonderful promise, the realization 
that all that is and has been may be only the beginning of the beginning. 
Without these elements of vision, life is stale and flat: human beings 
seem to be petty creatures, and their starswept planetary abode no bet- 
ter than a prison. 
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“The paramount virtue of religion is,’ according to Matthew 
Arnold, “that it has lighted up morality.” Fortified by the sense of an 
immense and growing universe, religion can indeed lend light and 
emotion to moral aspiration. But traditional religion, based upon a 
static conception of the universe, has often been little more than an 
anodyne. Advancing the doctrine that the universe is the handiwork 
of a perfect and omnipotent God, it rests confortably in the illusion that 
all evil is eternally resolved into harmony. Instead of combatting suf- 
fering and exploitation, it announces that ‘““God’s in his heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” This tendency of religion, not to realize the ideal 
but to idealize the real, begot the famous jibe of the youthful Marx: 
“Religion is the opium of the people.” There is considerable justice in 
this reproach. Certainly it ill befits the well-fed to prate of love while 
disregarding the hunger of other men. If we are to have a religion, 
let it not be one that cries peace, peace, when there is no peace, but let 
it be a fighting faith determined to create and organize peace. 

We have fathomed many of the secrets of the universe; we have 
invented the mechanical means to wipe out poverty and to build a 
world community; but we have attained no corresponding cultivation 
of feeling and no adequate spiritual assimilation of the new ideas and 
techniques. We have not discovered the way to be happy, the way to be 
kind. Under such conditions of unequal development, men of good 
intention often lack power and conviction, and evil-minded men are 
full of fanatical intensity. This state of affairs was illustrated in the 
paralysis of the democratic forces and the passionate energy of the 
fascists, in the years culminating in the second World War. Unless the 
democrats and internationalists attain a passion commensurate in inten- 
sity with that of their enemies, war will follow war in swift succession, 
until civilization is levelled in a vast chaos. Not only knowledge of the 
good but a deep and sincere devotion to it is required. 

The prodigious energy of H. G. Wells, for example, has been 
motivated by something of this religious feeling. Although many of us 
find ourselves disagreeing with Wells in certain respects, we cannot 
help but admire his ardent devotion to the world community. “As our 
eyes have opened,” he has said, “it becomes clearer and clearer that 
the individual life is doomed to frustration and death, unless it can 
escape into the synthesis of mankind. And that is true of every individ- 
ual life. Give yourself and give yourself, with all your heart, or else 
perish, as all self-centered individuals must perish forever.” The deep 
mystical sense of the unity of all mankind, embodied in these words, is 
needed in an age so desperately fraught with conflicts as our own. 

The reactionary tendency of some of our established religious in- 
stitutions is increased by the Church’s vested interest in the existing 
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order. In Spain and Mexico, for example, the Catholic hierarchy has 
played an anti-democratic and obscurantist role, partly because the 
Church has become a vast exploiting property owner. Many Protestant 
Churches have not merely rendered unto to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, but unto Caesar the things that are, supposedly, God’s. Every 
ambitious minister is sorely tempted, because of no good Christian rea- 
son, to be very cordial towards his wealthier parishioners, and very 
tolerant toward the ruling powers. He finds it convenient to forget 
that, as G. K. Chesterton has said, “Christianity even when watered 
down is hot enough to boil all modern society to rags.” 

Even when religion is deeply concerned with aid to the oppressed, 
it is often the victim of a very serious illusion. This is the notion that 
great reform can be achieved by mental fiat. To affirm ends and to 
neglect means, to seek to change men’s hearts without changing men’s 
circumstances, to say, “Let there be peace and justice,” but to disregard 
the material causes of war and injustice: this has been the besetting 
weakness of religious men in all ages. It will not do to plead that good- 
ness is a state of mind, and that its physical embodiment is secondary 
and incidental—this is a profound error of principle, a false religious 
idealism. It neglects the constant interplay between mind and nature, 
spirit and matter, thought and things. Its idealism is largely futile, or 
worse still, a barrier to progress, because it distracts men’s minds from 
the real causes of their woe, the definite social and material forces 
which, in the absence of scientific understanding, are left to control and 
determine human actions. 

This failure to implement our ideals explains why, after two thou- 
sand years of Christianity, we still have a terribly un-Christian society. 
It explains why we have made greater strides in the technique of homi- 
cide than in any other aspect of our “civilization.” 

A solution can be found only in a synthesis of opposites: the 
union of matter and spirit, inner and outer, the combination of moral 
refinement and practical efficiency, the appreciation of values and the 
insight into facts. 

It is within the context of such an integral philosophy and world- 
outlook, that religion must be reconstructed. With our sympathy wid- 
ened to comprehend the whole of humanity, we must endeavor to 
create a world conscience to guarantee a world peace. 


HARVEST 


The ripening tryst of sun and earth 
Have brought the mind. of man to birth; 
And man’s illimitable power 

Shall bring his highest thought to flower. 


—Llioyd Frank Merrell 
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City Poems 
Arthur Davison Ficke 


BRONZE BUST OF A CERTAIN RICH MAN 


This grinning skull, whose younger days 
Knew well the wild and trampling plain, 
With late composure now surveys 
The world where all he learned was vain 
Where love, astonishment, compassion, 
Served not to alter or amend 
That ignorance, that wild-beast passion, 
Which saw no friend and made no friend 
Let this skull hope not that shall open 
Last Judgements at some Heavenly Gate: 
From deeds once done, from words once spoken, 


He made, and he has lived, his fate. 
PLAINT OF A NEW-BORN CHILD 


My screaming fury 

Is not directed against my ancestors 

Nor against hin who be got me 

Nor against her who hove me 

Nor against God. 

It is directed against those people 

Who, as I at once percen easl emer ge from the womb, 

Are awaiting me with a matriarchal love of power 

And with a patriarchal love of hate. 

And I think that they will seize upon me and torture me 

Until I become the living likeness of themselves 

be more frenzied terror-stricken automaton 

Amid gener ition after generation of aggressive 
frightened autome itic monsters 

That is why I scream! 


LADY WITH DOG 
At the corner of the street the dog shivers. 
The lady's eyes are worried, her voice sweet. 
She coaxes. She drags at the leash. Then she quivers 
And pulls the dog violently across the street. 


Safe in the Park, he masters the situation, 
As far as the leash will let him, he starts to roam. 
Ten feet away, a red iron filling-station 
Gives him the comfort of some ancient home 


Some home in the wilds, some home of long ago: 


And then an instinct not completely lost 
Bids him to scrape with his hind feet in the snou 
To fool the wolves, the foes u a he fears most. 


Content, triumphant now, dog, lady, return 
Across the dangerous interval of the street 
To where the warm familiar home ‘lights burn. 
Freedom is sweet— but safety is more sweet! 
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MADISON SQUARE PARK, WINTER 






oad } 
This 4S [he human mind gone u VON: 


Trees lopped of limbs, men robbed of song, 






Paths amid rails of iron fence 






Leading no-whither and no-whence 






Figures that move as if they fled 






From some close-following shape of dread 





Statues that mark some ancient folly, 





Lawns paper-strewn and melancholy, 






Sunrays no longer pure and bright, 





Buildings like walls against the light 





No quiet nook beneath the trees 





For lovers’ ancient sanctities 


The dirtiness of dull stale snou 






o¢e j } 
No secret Spot uPere flou ers mught grou 








EPISTLE TO THE YOUNG 





Distrust the ald! 





rei 
There scarce is one among them all 





Who understands 
Wh ONCE he loved the paths that lured him so. 
His hands 


Are shrivelled now, grasping and cold. 





His golden Spring was very long ago: 






This is the season when the dead leaves fall. 









Young men, young fools! 





You cannot be as foolish as the wise, 





Those who betray 






Always the dream of youth... And you, beware: 





Someday 


You too, grim masters in some senile school, 





Wall cloud again youth's free and wind-swept an 


With the dust-wisdom, gold to failing eyes. 









RAINY DAY IN THE CITY 





On such a day, when the streets glisten clear 


With white-shot rain, and black umbrellas blown 





: E - -F ; ) 7 , 
Conceal each hurrying and anonymous ghos! 


Then my own soul, a stranger, draws more near, 





Walks by my side, and seems once more some known 


Dea comrade ul hom 7) childhood I had lost. 
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LOVE AND HATE 


: 
Let 1/h1S WI 1d rig gle CEASE 
Between my hate and love. 











From my oun shadow I must find release: 
nee 
There 7S WO other powell / need dis pre l'é@. 


lam lost now, drowned 
In the waves of my own hate: 

I gasp for merest breath in that profound 
Sea-depth of darkness which my fears create. 









Were 1 to lift my eyes 
Out oat this WONSTVOHS CAVE, 

I might behold the calm and natural skies 
And the bright beauty of the transient wave. 


A Humanist's Prayer 
Harold Scott 












Alas, what fools we mortals be! Our hearts ery out for more than seems 
to be. Our spirits weep that we find not God. We look, alas, in dusty tomes o| 
dead men’s thoughts. We seek to read our living todays from out the dry and 
rere yesterdays. 

Behold a new covenant is given unto us. The sun rises in pearl and scarlet 
glory. Each new day is an epistle unto the wise. Each new morning is a gospel 
unto Jew and Gentile, Christian and Pagan. At night the stars bring their neu 
revelation. 

Yel we of little faith seek a puny god like unto ourselves. We grope im the 


vilight of the half-gods of other days, What prophet said of old we seek. 









/ 


/l 
What fools we be! See we not the crowded streets, the open sea, men and ships, 
the farmer trudging his acres, the laborer staggering under his load 7 

Or is it for heaven we pine? By it our fathers set full store. Have we not 
reen the workman at his rest? Or one struck down for honor's sake? Or mother 
with babe at her breast? Or lovers whispering in the gloaming? 

One world at a time. What ungrateful children we are! We are invited 
into the heart of the universe. All for which our fathers longed, all for whicl 
we prayed is here. Yet in our ugly greed we bargain for a tawdry heaven of gold 
and tinsel, and think to build it, and to mount to it, on the lying creeds of blind 
yesterdays. Forgive us—Beauty! Have compassion on us—Truth! Save us 
Goodness! Amen. 
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Angels of Darkness 
CHARLES GLICKSBERG! 


Who are our angels of darkness? They are those who betray or 
put into pawn the values which civilization has achieved after many 
centuries of struggle. They are those who fulminate against the spirit 
of science, personify it as a maleficent and destructive force, and make 
it responsible for the horrible disasters that have befallen the world. 
They are the ones who, seeking a scapegoat, organize literary crusades 
against industrialism and technology as if these were the monsters of 
evil that must be slain before the world can be restored to sanity and 
spiritual health. They are those who in divers ways support a cult of 
the elite, an aristocracy of talent and who, directly or by implication, 
preach the doctrine of racial purity and racial superiority. They are 
the ones who degrade the spirit of man by diffusing doctrines that sow 
dissension and create misunderstanding, prejudice, and hatred. They 
are the ones who, in the extremity of their despair, in the depth of their 
negation, set up a Church above a living religion, formalism above 
faith, credal conformity above the voice of the heart and the integrity 
of the mind. 


This indictment may seem unnecessarily harsh. Ideas may bark but 
they do not bite. Let us see. There has probably been no age in the 
history of mankind when ideas played a more decisive role. They cut 
to the roots of experience. What men believe or refuse to believe is 
food for hope and fear, hatred and love. Lies are accepted as authentic 
truth, and become formidable weapons in a world-wide war of nerves. 
Bias and bigotry no longer hide their head and speak in furtive whis- 
pers behind the cupped hand. Whatever redounds to the glory and 
strength of the State is regarded as good. Force, triumphant force, 
condones every act against conscience. It is the deed that counts, the 
deed that hallows, the deed that justifies. 

Here we behold the dynamism of the Fascist mentality, its patho- 
logical tendencies, its propagandist techniques. The leaders play upon 
the emotions of the masses in order to secure their unconditional obedi- 
ence. Truth, like the coining of money, becomes a State monopoly. The 
philosophy of the elite is based upon a hatred of the people, a denial 
of their capacity to participate intelligently in the affairs of govern- 
ment. The central aim of National Socialism is power, naked power. 


1An Associate Editor in approving this article for publication states, ““D. H. Lawrence, 
it seems to me, is improperly bracketed. He would rise up to slay the Nazi fools if word 
of their barbarism could reach him. There is a point however in tying him into the 
pattern Glicksberg has woven. Sorokin is a better illustration of the disease than some 
he uses and ‘A Time for Greatness’ by Herbert Agar is a stirring call to this generation”. 
What do our readers think ?—Editor. 
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In the pursuance of this aim, there is no principle that it will not pro- 
claim or abandon. All standards are thus overthrown. Nothing matters 
except force, and force is beyond the mediation of good and evil. 

The writer has a profound professional interest in the outcome 
of this second World War. If Nazism triumphs, his career is at an end. 
The Nazi State has no need for art or culture. Its first objective is to 
crush that freedom of thought and expression, which is essential for 
the flowering of both art and science. The Nazis hate the light of 
truth; they flourish best in Cimmerian darkness. Now the function of 
the writer is to order and interpret the world of experience; he deals 
with ideas, beliefs, attitudes, values. 


Let us then turn to observe some of the angels of darkness in 
action. Behold the extraordinary contradictions into which many 
of them fall. Consider the case of Ezra Pound, a blatant admirer of 
Mussolini and Fascism. And T. S. Eliot, in “The Idea of a Christian 
Society,” declares that he has little faith in the intelligence of the peo- 
ple; he puts a consistently low estimate on their capacity for willing 
and realizing the good. And Wyndham Lewis, in “The Art of Being 
Ruled,” had stated that ‘‘no artist can ever love democracy or its doc- 
trinaire and more primitive relative, communism.’’ What the artist can 


love is made clear in his book on Hitler, published in 1931, where he 
swallows with perfect seriousness the myth of racial purity. Democratic 
internationalism, he states in ‘Left Wings Over Europe,” will spell the 
doom of the individual. 


Similarly, D. H. Lawrence, though not concerned, like T. S. Eliot, 
with re-establishing the hegemony of the Christian Church, was so 
passionately a mystic that he felt constrained to hate the fruits of the 
intellect. In his novels and poems but particularly in his letters and 
critical essays, he inveighed bitterly against the sovereignty of reason; it 
represented the negative, death-dealing principle. He would not toler- 
ate a universe interpreted by the scientific method. To escape from this 
prison of the calculating, logical, exact mind, he depended more and 
more on his solar plexus which could induce the intuitive vision, the 
ecstasy of communion with the dark gods. Like T. S. Eliot he distrusted 
politics and hated the masses. Thus he came to the belief, even before 
Hitler came to power, that there were natural ordained leaders. This 
return to primitivism, this flight from reason, this angry repudiation of 
intellectual values, was a symptom of the malady from which many 
writers after him were to suffer. The rootlessness, the despair, the 
impotence of the intellectual today: these sprang in part from the sus- 
picion that there was no room in Western industrialized society for the 
creative man, that science and collectivism had destroyed their reason 
for being. Hence down with science and liberalism and democracy! 
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The angels of darkness have their weapons forged and ready to 
hand. Their technique is to condemn and to discredit. Democracy is 
bankrupt, decadent, unmanageable, based upon false and sentimental 
principles of humanitarianism. Foolishly staking its faith on the intelli- 
gence of the people, shot through with fallacies stemming from ideal- 
istic liberalism, it proves in practice incompetent, wasteful, contradic- 
tory, incapable of taking decisive action. It is doomed to extinction. 
These angels of darkness are singularly attracted by the doctrine of the 
natural-born leader. They divide mankind into classes but in terms that 
would make Karl Marx writhe in his grave: there are the leaders and 
the led, the competent and the incompetent, hammer and anvil, the 
rider and the beast of burden, the elite and the faceless masses. Such 
a division of power makes for efficiency and harmony within the State. 
What the masses desire above all is comfort, security, conformity. Give 
them these and they care not who rules. The democratic ideal, on the 
contrary, protects and perpetuates the mediocre, the second-rate, the 
weak. 

What adequate reply has been made to this campaign of vilifica- 
tion? With the exception of books like ‘Faith for Living,” by Lewis 
Mumford, and “The City of Man,” a symposium, there has been no 
effective ideological defence, much less a determined offensive. Why 
are so many of the writers silent? The reason is that they are divided 
beings, confused at heart. They are ashamed and dismayed. They feel 
a sense of betrayal. The world they knew has crashed about their ears. 
The values they once believed in are being ruthlessly destroyed. They 
have neither the resiliency nor the vision and courage to create new 
values. They are the intellectuals who have lost faith. They play with 
the ghosts of words, but there is neither life nor substance in what they 
have to say. Even language no longer obeys their will. Lack of convic- 
tion makes itself felt in the disjointed state of their prose. (T. S. Eliot 
at one point makes the pregnant observation that “good prose cannot 
be written by people without convictions.’’) 

Not that writers have been unaware of their dereliction. A few 
have hit out fiercely against the betrayal committed by the intellectuals. 
Archibald MacLeish, in a vigorous counter-attack, labeled them “the 
irresponsibles’” and sought to rouse them to a sense of their urgent duty 
in a world gone mad and headed for destruction. But the analysis of 
our frustration reaches back beyond the post-war writers with their 
weary disillusionment and repudiation of ideals. Oswald Spengler had 
preached the doctrine of doom for Western civilization. Contempt for 
the rootless intellectuals, the writers of books and merchants of ideas, 
is aggressively voiced in his “Decline of the West.’ According to his 
aristocratic philosophy of history, it is always a minority of the elite 
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which fires the masses with a sense of the dynamic potentialities of the 
future, a vision of Destiny. Ours, Spengler had warned, is a time of 
decline. Creative production in philosophy or art is denied to us. We 
are the doomed men. And Joseph Wood Krutch, in “The Modern 
Temper,” as well as others, swelled the twilight chorus of despair and 
doom. 


The Freudians also contributed their share to the sum total of 
confusion. Though Freud maintained in ‘“The Future of an Illusion” 
that ultimately, as the result of education for reality, the intellect would 
reign supreme and man would learn to adjust himself to the kingdom 
of necessity, some of his disciples have not been so hopeful. They 
doubt that man can live stripped of illusion. Since reality is decidedly 
unpleasant, the mind refuses to accept it as it is. If religion is doomed, 
then another collective illusion will take its place. Man persistently 
smuggles purpose and faith into an alien universe, a prodigal but in- 
different Nature. Theodore Reik, in “From Thirty Years with Freud,” 
declares: ‘‘Nay, I do not believe that, for the sake of intelligence, men 
will renounce stupidity. Like ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ un- 
reason is a sacred, inalienable right.” Even more significant is his 
statement that “Human civilization is essentially constructed like an 
obsessional neurosis; it begins with reaction formations against the sup- 
pressed instinctual currents. The longer a civilization lasts, the more 
successful are these restrained impulses in gaining the upper hand; the 
scale tips steadily in their favor.” 

If we accept these assumptions, and many writers have done so, 
then we are infected with a nihilistic pessimism that paralyzes our 
capacity for action and makes impossible any creative affirmation. And 
yet the conclusions drawn by Reik, conclusions based on historical 
analogies, constitute no valid argument, since history does not repeat 
itself. No two situations are or can be identical. There is no reason 
why man cannot shape his own destiny, make his own history. There 
is nothing automatic or inevitable in this cropping up of unrestrained, 
destructive impulses. At any rate, if we are not to yield to fatalism, 
this is the categorical imperative that we must embrace as basic to the 
scientific spirit: man can control only his material environment but 
also his personal and collective destiny. It is easy to discover frightful 
symbols of doom on the horizon of history, to predict that our civiliza- 
tion will face the same fate that overtook Nineveh and Tyre. It is a 
possibility, but we are equally warranted in denying that it is so. We 
must pit faith against faith, for here we enter the realm of values and 
of volition. We prefer to believe—and belief in this desperate juncture 
is what will save us—that the intellectual faculties of man developed 
through many centuries of trial and labor and experimentation, that 
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they will maintain their sovereign control, and that the forces of dark- 
ness and unreason will be defeated. 

And if this hope is to endure, if the fires of faith are to be kept 
burning, it is to the writer and not the priest that we must turn, to a 
viable culture and not a formal creed. If we expect leadership of the 
writer, it is because we believe that he can show us the light. We expect 
that he will attach himself to progressive, life-nourishing values, that 
he will point confidently in the direction of the future, that he will 
combat with all his power ideals and beliefs which tend to degrade the 
dignity and betray the sacredness of man. 

The great tragedy of the individual today is his recognition of the 
fact that he is fragmentary and isolated in an alien and inscrutable uni- 
verse. He is an atom in a vortex of cosmic energy, lost in a storm of in- 
finity. For the writer this perception is intensified a hundredfold. He 
cannot face the prospect of an essentially meaningless and purposeless 
existence. He must exorcize the forces of darkness, flee from the naked- 
ness and horror of his lonely and anonymous soul. He reaches out for 
communion with his fellowmen, but they too are wrapped up in their 
individual tragedy. Many writers have fled in terror from their danger- 
ous heresies, their sterile spiritual bachelorhood, into marriage with the 
Church. Others have been led to enthrone unreason, to negate the val- 
idity of science, to exalt anarchism as a cult. 

That constituted the betrayal, for in the final analysis it is the idea 
that triumphs over chaos, it is the idea that gives form, viability, and 
continuity to culture, it is the idea that raises man above the pull of 
his brutish instincts, his centrifugal animal impulses. It is the idea, in 
short, that makes him human. It is the idea that creates and ratifies 
the ideal, that widens the horizon of knowledge and raises the level of 
aspiration. And it is the function of the writer to keep the truth of the 


idea alive. 
THE PITY OF IT 


A wailing child sits in the war-torn street 
Amidst debris of buildings, no one near 
This chaos caused by falling bombs to hear 
The homeless orphan’s sobs. No food to eat, 
Clothes torn, bedraggled, and with little feet 
Naked and soiled, marked with a bloody smear, 
Alone—no one to wipe away the tear 
That streaks a face some mother thought so sweet. 
The pity of it! innocence must bear 
The slings and arrows of war’s circumstance 
While leaders quarrel and seem to have no care 
For orphans left alone by sad mischance. 
Before all else true brotherhood should lead, 
And teach all earth a humanistic creed! 
—Katherine Buoy 
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Dr. Meiklejohn:""What Do You Mean'Totalitarian'?" 


In the Summer issue of The Humanist, Ernest Nagel of Columbia pub- 
lished a review of Alexander Meiklejohn’s “Education Between Two Worlds.” 
An exchange of views between author and reviewer follows. 


I have read with much appreciation Ernest Nagel’s review of my book, 
“Education Between Two Worlds.”’ If I read him correctly, Mr. Nagel rejects 
my conclusion. He also finds fault with my argument. But he does both of these 
as a fellow-worker on a significant and difficult problem. For that critical co- 
operation I am deeply grateful. 


As he analyzes the process of my argument Mr. Nagel finds me using ideas 
which I do not recognize as my own and against which I would make the same 
objections which he offers. For example, he finds me believing that ‘‘an ideal is 
worth nothing unless it is guaranteed by the thunder of an absolute imperative.” 
I have no such thunder at my disposal, and I have as little confidence in the 
thunderers as Mr. Nagel, has. Again, he finds me rejecting ‘“‘all views of the 
state” which regard the latter as the institution which adjusts conflicting inter- 
ests and pressure-groups. “And, in the same vein,” he says, ‘Dr. Meiklejohn 
rules as pernicious the consideration of ‘specific’ interests and of ways to inte- 
grate them,” On the contrary, the work of adjustment and integration, by means 
of ‘‘consideration,” seems to me a primary function of the state. Again, Mr. 
Nagel finds me, when I discuss the brotherhood of man, setting it up as ‘‘a 
goal, to be achieved,” in such a way that “it cannot serve as the rationale for 
the secularization of education in present-day society.” As against this, I do not 
see how anything other than a goal to be achieved can serve as rationale for the 
planning and conducting of secular education for a present-day society. And, 
finally, Mr. Nagel finds that I identify the real with the ideal. He, therefore, 
interprets me as ‘‘subordinating all rational consideration of goods and ideals 
to the frequently blind forces of the historical process.” Nothing could be 
further from my intention. I am not satisfied with things as they are. I do not 
find, as Mr. Nagel, suggests, that ‘‘the objects of the heart's desire’’ are fully 
realized in “the things and events which happen to exist.” That is why I am 
so desperately eager for an intelligent refashioning of the social order in which 
we live. 


The fact that Mr. Nagel’s interpretation of my words is so different from 
my own is, of course, very disconcerting. And I cannot account for it by accus- 
ing him of carelessness in reading my text. His review gives evidence of careful 
reading. What, then, is the source of the difficulty? Unless that question can be 
answered, no real communication on the matters at issue is possible between us, 


1. In this rather desperate situation I have a suggestion which I hope Mr. 
Nagel will accept in the interest of further cooperation. My impression is that 
he misconstrues the premises and the process of my argument chiefly because he 
misconstrues its conclusion. He interprets me as trying to prove a thesis which 
his repeated use of the term “totalitarian’’ in characterizing my position. My 
suggestion is that he make clear the sense in which he finds me to be 
“totalitarian.” 

The phrase from my text which Mr. Nagel selects and italicizes as indicat- 
ing my conclusion says that “the purpose of all teaching is to express the cul- 
tural authority of the group by which the teaching is given.” As that principle 
is applied it appears that education may be given by many different groups, 
narrower or wider in scope. Let us suppose, for example, that an American 
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village or city is democratic in its cultural attitude, Such a village or city, by 
action of its political institutions, may establish schools. It may require attend- 
ance at them or at their equivalent. These schools will express the purpose of 
the community that its younger members become equipped to play a proper 
part in a social life whose defining political principles are liberty, equality and 
justice for all its members. And to that end the schools will teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, history, geography, or whatever other matters may serve its 
purpose. That teaching certainly ‘expresses the cultural authority of the group.” 
Is it, therefore, “totalitarian” ? And, if so, what does the word mean? 

But the same procedure may be followed by wider, more inclusive, groups. 
A county, a state, a nation, a world-state, may claim and exercise control over 
education. Any one of these, on the basis of its own purposes may determine 
the qualifications of teachers, the arranging of the course of study, the examin- 
ing of students, the awarding of diplomas. Does this exercise of cultural author- 
ity become, at any one of these levels, “totalitarian” ? If so, at which level, and 
why there rather than elsewhere? 

I ask this question, not in a spirit of controversy, but in the hope of estab- 
lishing communication between Mr, Nagel and myself upon a problem with 
which we are both deeply concerned. 

2. In the course of his discussion Mr. Nagel raises another issue which can- 
not, I fear, be adequately dealt with under the conditions of his review and of 
this reply. He accuses me of distorting ‘‘almost beyond recognition the main 
tenor of Dewey’s teachings.” That charge he cannot, in the nature of the case, 
establish by one paragraph or by one quotation from Dewey. Nor can I, on the 
other hand, refute the charge by counter-quotations from the same source. The 
validity of such an accusation is not open to judgment by hearsay. Any one who 
wishes to pass upon it must read Dewey adequately and must then read my 
interpretation. Mr. Nagel has done both of these and is, therefore, justified in 
recording his verdict. But I too have done both pieces of reading and I still 
insist on entering the plea, ‘Not Guilty.” 

The charge which Mr. Nagel brings is, however, so serious and I should 
personally be so unwilling to commit the offense which is alleged that I may 
perhaps be allowed to add a few words of reply to the criticism as Mr. Nagel 
makes it. 

My argument, as a whole, rests upon the thesis that a scheme of educa- 
tion expresses, well or ill, a moral ideal. It becomes essential, therefore, for a 
student of educational theory, to ask, “How can a moral ideal be objectively 
validated ?”” In speaking of Dewey's contribution to the solution of that prob- 
lem, I make two general assessments. First, Dewey has, throughout his career, 
studied that question. In a very real, sense, it has been his primary issue. On 
p, 118 of my book, I say, ‘The statement of this problem brings our study of 
education to the point at which John Dewey and his pragmatic colleagues come 
upon the scene. And here I must pay tribute to the man who, more than any 
other, has dominated, during the last fifty years, the theory and practice of 
American education. Dewey has done that. And he has done it chiefly by focus- 
ing attention upon the problem which we have been trying to state.” 

But, second, Dewey seems to me to have failed in his attempt to solve the 
problem. In his thinking, moral ideals find no adequate “objective” basis. That 
is what I mean when I speak of his falling back into “subjectivism.”” That 
statement does not mean that he has ignored or neglected the objective prob- 
lem. To say that would be nonsense. It means only that his answer to it is, in my 
Opinion, unsatisfactory. 
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Mr. Nagel’s justification of his accusation, as given in his brief review, 
rests upon a quotation which shows Dewey to be struggling with the objective 
problem. How, then, can I justify the charge of subjectivism? But I too have 
described the “‘objective’’ Dewey. On page 162, I say, 

“We have thus far followed Dewey’s discussion of the relation between knowledge 
and intelligence in what may be called his subjective mood. But, as already noted, Dewey 
has also another mood, an objective one. His values are not only ‘valued.’ They are also 
‘evaluated,’ that is, critically estimated. The ideas of philosophy, though based on pas- 
sion, are yet also based on knowledge. And for this second mood, such choices as that 
of democracy are not merely arbitrary. They are subjected to critical examination. They 
are established, modified, repudiated, as they meet, or fail to meet, the tests of criticism. 
Dewey intends to have an objective criterion by the use of which such choices can be 
tested. 

“From the pages of ‘The Quest for Certainty,’ ‘Experience and Nature,’ ‘Art as 
Experience,’ ‘Logic,’ ‘The Theory of Inquiry,’ we could select dozens of passages in which 
this work of critical intelligence is assigned to the philosophic mind.” 

Now, here again, it would seem that communication between Mr. Nagel, 


and me has broken down. He quotes one passage from Dewey to show that the 
latter engages in the attempt at objective criticism. I, having more time and 
space at my disposal, offer dozens of passages to support the same contention, 
And yet that contention is, for him, the basis of the statement that I have dis- 
torted Dewey's meaning. I offer this observation, not as refutation of Mr. 
Nagel’s accusation, but as evidence that he and I do not understand each other. 
As a way of escape from that misunderstanding I hope that Mr. Nagel will 

join forces with me in trying to define the issue about which we disagree. That 
issue is, I am sure, vitally important for a democratic society and for a peaceful 
world. Is the expression of the cultural authority of a social group over its 
schools necessarily ‘‘totalitarian” in effect or in tendency? If we can together 
help in the clarification of that issue our debating will not have been in vain. 
—Alexander Meiklejohn 


Dr. Nagel—"A Powerful World State .. .” 


Mr. Meiklejohn’s friendly rejoinder to my review of his book makes 
abundantly evident that communication in intellectual matters is certainly a diffi- 
cult achievement. In the light of his explicit rejection of most of the interpreta- 
tions which I gave of his statements, I cannot feel confident that I understand 
either the language or the argument of his book. The comments his reply con- 
tains concerning some points of his social philosophy are indeed helpful toward 
providing a better basis for understanding his views, and I am grateful, to him 
for making them. Nevertheless, I regret that his explanations still do not seem 
to remove the chief grounds for the adverse criticisms I felt compelled to make 
of the doctrines advanced in his book. 

I shall try, in response to his invitation, to specify the sense in which I 
find his theory of the state “totalitarian.” But there is one preliminary observa- 
tion I must make. Because of the contemporary political associations of the 
word, the characterization of any view as “‘totalitarian’” may suggest ugly imputa- 
tions which were never intended. I therefore think it worth while stating ex- 
plicity that in using the term to describe Mr. Meiklejohn’s world-state I did not 
for a moment wish to imply that he subscribes to the barbarous doctrines which 
dominate the life of such a large sector of present-day mankind. On the con- 
trary, I did not forget Mr. Meiklejohn’s public record as a champion of politi- 
cal liberalism and academic freedom, and as a foe of social injustice and intel- 
lectual bigotry, It is a matter for regret if my use of the word has been in any 
way misleading. 
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The explicit grounds for my characterization of Mr. Meiklejohn’s world- 
state are contained in such expressions of his fundamental commitments which 
I quoted in the first paragraph of my review. Having made those statements, 
I confess to some surprise that Mr. Meiklejohn demurs at the characterization. 
For he certainly maintains that the state is the embodiment of rationality, sub- 
mission to which in all human affairs constitutes man’s true freedom. And this 
doctrine, as it has been developed historically by Rousseau, Hegel, and their 
disciples, carries with it the consequence that the state, as the concretely existing 
expression of Reason, is the final moral arbiter, from whose decisions only sen- 
timentalists will appeal. Rousseau, Mr. Meiklejohn’s avowed master in these 
matters, drew the inevitable, to me sophistical, corollary that ‘whoever refuses 
to obey the general will shall be compelled to do so . . . This means nothing 
less than that he will be forced to be free’ (my italics). And Mr. Meiklejohn 
asserts essentially the same doctrine when he declares that ‘‘the state is the best 
of us, trying to control and to elevate the worst of us.” 

But within the framework of such a theory, I can see no genuine basis for 
distinguishing the legal from the moral, the habitual from the reasonable. It 
does not in principle recognize a genuine plurality of interests, and it can take 
no cognizance of virtues and loyalties which are not directed toward a “‘strong 
and powerful state, eager and able to achieve its purposes against all oppositions 
from within and without.”’ A state so conceived may indeed tolerate diversified 
institutions which do not contribute to its strength and power, but the tolera- 
tion will be an accident of its existence and not an essential in its operations. 

Mr. Meiklejohn maintains, of course, that the world-state must be “reas- 
onable,” and will therefore protect and foster a rich spectrum of cultural activi- 
ties. But this is simply a pious hope on his part, and he nowhere discusses the 
implements through which his belief may be realized; he certainly says nothing 
to show that his thoroughly integrated world-state will not introduce emact- 
ments from which he would be among the first to shrink. The word to be 
used to describe such a state is not important; but if a word is wanted, is not 
“totalitarian”’ a fairly suitable one? 

Mr. Meiklejohn asks whether a system of teaching which may be instituted 
by a democratic community is totalitarian. The question is clearly rhetorical and 
supplies its own answer. In raising it, however, he appears to suggest that since 
schools cannot exist in social vacua and must receive some form of social sanc- 
tion, either all, systems of teaching are totalitarian or none are. In any event, 
the context in which the question is put seems to me to obscure the difference 
between teaching which simply transmits and enforces dominant community 
values, and teaching which critically appraises the traditions of a community and 
owes allegiance to something more select than the inclusive “cultural pattern” 
of a society. I confess to being uncomfortable with Mr. Meiklejohn’s assump- 
tion that a single continuous purpose runs through the course of human experi- 
ence, and that our culture subscribes to one basic belief which it is the function 
of teaching to express. For my part, I can find no such unified purpose and no 
such basic belief. I think with him that schools should be secular agencies, 
though I am afraid for reasons different from his own; I think that in the 
modern world the secularization of education is a necessary, though not a suffi- 
cient, condition for giving adequate voice to the diverse and often conflicting 
cultural values of the community which supports education. Accordingly, 
whether a given system of teaching is totalitarian or not depends, so it appears 
to me, upon how that teaching is instituted, conducted, and controlled. 


—Ernest Nagel 
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How Free Are Unitarians? 


An Editorial 


Unitarians have repeatedly affirmed that ‘committed to freedom of belief,”’ 
they “hold in unity of spirit a diversity of convictions”. When, last April, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, outstanding among Unitarians as a humanist, became a candi- 
date for President of the Meadville Theological School, he was opposed by a 
few influential Unitarians as “the protagonist of a theological party” and “‘the 
leader of an extreme doctrine’. 


Had those not prompted to support Reese confined their efforts to the 
support of a candidate whom they deemed better qualified there would have 
been no issue. The proponents of Dr. Reese did not raise the theological issue; 
they merely recognized that it had been raised. They did not begin the cam- 
paigning; almost two months after a petition in behalf of another candidate 
bearing the principle of exclusion of any one “‘too closely identified with any 
particular theological or philosophical. position” was circulated, advocates of Dr. 
Reese for the position countered, as a direct result of the previous petition, with 
a petition in his behalf. 


Over 130 Unitarians and Universalists, mostly clergymen, both humanist 
and theist have now signed this petition in behalf of Dr. Reese. Their support 
was based on his capabilities and on the logic of his suitability and not on his 
humanism. Protest against the doctrinal discrimination against Dr. Reese has 
been made by men of widely varying viewpoints in theology. More recently the 
Executive Board of the Unitarian Ministerial Union has resolved that it is against 
barring any denominational office to any candidate because of doctrinal consider- 
ations. 


As we go to press the issue is not settled, but the diversified character of 
the support afforded Dean Reese is reassuring to the many Unitarians who hold 
to naturalist and humanist views. They have not been forced out by themselves 
on a limb but can cling to their faith in ‘the freedom of the truth” as the larger 
loyalty and one which binds them to fellow liberals of differing persuasions in 
a common cause. Their place is right in the Unitarian ranks upholding freedom 
of belief and seeking, without compromise of that principle, a unity of spirit 
amidst a diversity of convictions. 

Dr. Reese has been clear and forthright in the expression of his views. If 
the discrimination is for that, notice is served on all clarity and forthrightness 
and the Unitarian denomination is not fully free. Very tardily (October) one 
opponent of Dr. Reese has stated that it was not the theological views but the 
political activity of Dr. Reese that disqualified him. But no specifics were or can 
be introduced to show that Dr. Reese has ever been disloyal to the method of 
free fellowship for which we thought Unitarianism stands. His ‘‘political” 
activity has been to uphold freedom. To repudiate him is to proclaim regret 
that humanists, whose freedom he upheld, are in the Unitarian fellowship at all. 


An attack on the leadership of a philosophic or theological trend in Uni- 
tarianism is an attack on all who share he viewpoint as well as on the principle 
of freedom which is the source of variations, progress and ultimately a stronger 
unity in thought. Once more Unitarianism as a way of fellowship is being tested. 
How free is Unitarianism? Enlightened onlookers await the outcome and Uni- 
tarians who are concerned for freedom cannot be indifferent. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 
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Book “Reviews 


Some Unanswered Questions 


On the eve of his retirement from long years of distinguished service in the 
theological, faculty at Yale, during which he has profoundly influenced the think- 
ing of many who have gone from his classroom to pulpits or to academic posts 
of their own, Professor Macintosh publishes another book." 


Its title is ‘Personal Religion,” but much of its content seems to have 
rather tenuous connection with what this title suggests, at least to me. The whole 
field of religious practice is canvassed; the only justification for the title that I 
can discover is a negative one—that while the book is concerned with religion 
there is neither sustained theological argument nor systematic discussion of the 
social implications of religious doctrine.” The chief value of the book, to many 
readers, will lie in the stray bits of interesting information which its discloses. 
They will learn the genealogy of John Cotton, ‘‘patriarch of New England,” 
and how “old-time religion” was practised among his descendants a hundred 
years ago. They will discover how deeply the so-called Oxford Movement is 
indebted to the influence upon Frank Buchman of Henry B. Wright, sainted 
member of the Yale Faculty a generation past. They will find a very helpful 
historical summary of the ‘Ecumenical Movement’? among the non-Roman 
churches during the last twenty years, and another covering the recent changes 
in missionary motivation and method in Protestant Christianity. 


In perusing what Professor Macintosh takes to be the essence of sound per- 
sonal religion, one scratches his head in puzzlement at the author’s contentment 
with such phrases as “absolute surrender to the will of God,” “loyalty to the way 
of life practised and taught by Jesus of Nazareth,” ‘“‘sincere desire for what is 
truly desirable by means of the right religious adjustment.” I do not mean that 
he leaves these hackneyed formulas with no attempt at clarification, depending 
merely upon their emotional resonance; he is too responsible a thinker for that. 
I mean that when he does engage in clarification he always stops short of probing 
down to the crucial issues that increasingly perplex the student of religion who 
is familiar with the trends of contemporary thought. Is ‘absolute surrender’’ pos- 
sible or desirable for a man who wishes to keep his intelligence, and how can 
such relative surrender as is desirable be so accomplished that one’s sense of 
human values is progressively deepened and one’s sensitiveness to all that is 
great and good in the world made keener? Under what conditions can this 
happen through use of the old-fashioned theological language, and when is 
that language a hindrance rather than a help? To which elements in the per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth can one wisely remain loyal, and which elements 
should be boldly set aside as quite inadequate to the clearest ethical insight now 
possible and the detailed social responsibility now inescapably demanded? Just 
what sort of religious adjustment aids one in discriminating dependably between 
what is truly desirable and what may seem so but is not? May not the non- 
Christian religions, and even phases of what most people regard as secular ex- 
perience, have significant contributions to offer toward the growth and enrich- 









*“Personal Religion.”” By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1942. Pp. xvi, 411. 

*Four years ago Professor Macintosh published a book on “Social Religion.” His many 
theological works are well known. 
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ment of personal religion? What might some of these contributions be? Surely 
such questions as these must be frankly and squarely met before a discussion 
of personal religion can be regarded as sufficient today. 

But Professor Macintosh’s theology has been one of the constructive 
mediators in our time between the orthodoxy of the past and the bolder per- 
spective to which, when it has fully found itself, the coming century will belong. 
For its achievement in this role every liberal thinker is grateful. 


—E. A. Burtt 


G. E. Moore—Philosopher of Commen Sense 


Beginning in 1939, Professor Arthur A. Schilpp of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has succeeded, despite almost insuperable obstacles, to sponsor the yearly 
publication of a philosophic symposium,—a seminar as it were, around the 
table of some outstanding world thinker. The man chosen is asked to state his 
case biographically after which some fifteen or more ranking philosophers, 
selected for their competency in the field, discuss each some aspect of his phi- 
losophy. In 1939 John Dewey was thus presented; in 1940 it was George 
Santayana. A. N. Whitehead’s turn came in 1941, followed in 1942 by G. E. 
Moore.’ Benedetto Croce, Bertrand Russell, Ernest Casirer and Leon Brunschwig 
are scheduled for similar discussion in the future. 

In this galaxy of thinkers Moore stands out as a critic and teacher rather 
than as a constructive philosophical writer, having devoted most of his profes- 
sional life to his work as a lecturer in Cambridge. During a recent lecture tour 
among our great colleges and universities, he was, however, able to function 
almost as a co-editor with Professor Schilpp in the preparation of this volume, 
and to give it an intimate, personal touch which the Whitehead and Santayana 
volumes failed to achieve. Moreover, his unique place in philosophy gives 
variety to the series, and lays Moore open to the type of critical questioning with 
which he has challenged students and colleagues throughout his long career. 
All respect his acute power of analysis, but, beginning with C. D. Broad, his 
friend and closest collaborator at Cambridge, and rounding out with Richard 
McKeon, of the University of Chicago, and V. J. McGill, of Hunter College, 
Moore is subjected to a steady stream of questioning and criticism which is sel- 
dom relieved by either praise or approval, 

The writings by which he will be longest remembered are, for the most 
part, the fruits of his early years. His ‘“Refutation of Idealism,” his “Defense 
of Common Sense,” and his ‘Principia Ethica,” all place him under the handi- 
cap of having to defend views which he has long since modified. Moreover, his 
genius as an analyst and a critic of other men’s philosophies is not always re- 
garded as an asset. And even his “Principia Ethica,” a landmark and a classic 
in philosophical thinking, is now recognized as a negative rather than a posi- 
tive approach to the study of moral values. There is, moreover, more agree- 
ment than disagreement among Moore's fellow-realists than in his refutation 
of idealism, Moore does not “purport to examine his predecessors and con- 
temporaries to determine what they mean in any sense that might be the con- 
cern of a historian of philosophy.” 


“The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. Volume IV., Library of Living Philosophers. Edited by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp. Contributors: G. E. Moore, C. D. Broad, Charles L. Stevenson, 
William K. Frankena, H. J. Paton, Abraham Edel, A. Campbell Garnett, O. K. Bou- 
wama, C. J. Ducasse, Paul Marheke, C. A. Mace, Arthur E. Murphy, C. H. Langford, 
Norman Malcolm, Morris Laserowitz, Alice Ambrose, John Wisdom, Richard McKeon, 
V. J. McGill, L. Susan Stebbins. 
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At this point, however, we come to a parting of the ways among Moore's 
critics. More than any other philosopher Moore is‘the champion of ‘ordinary 
language.” He defends it against every philosophical paradox. To quote Norman 
Malcolm, ‘‘the philosophizing of most of the important philosophers has con- 
sisted in their more or less subtly repudiating ordinary language. . . . Moore’s 
great historical role consists in the fact that he has been perhaps the first phi- 
losopher to sense that any philosophical statement which violates ordinary lan- 
guage is false.” Moore does not take the ordinary man’s assertion, “I see a 
stone,” and rationalize it into philosophical meaninglessness. He is the twentieth 
century philosopher of common sense. 

Moore has acquired this title at a great cost. V. J. McGill makes the point 

and it seems unassailable—that Moore’s great concern to scrutinize other men’s 
propositions and conceptions, reduced his philosophy to utter helplessness in 
the presence of great social and cultural problems which constitute philosophy’s 
“urgent task.” Modestly and disarmingly Moore admits the charge, but wholly 
without remorse, ‘I have always chosen,” says he, ‘the problems I did choose 
only because they happened to interest me most. I think it is probable that they 
were also the kind of problem with which I was best fitted to deal.” 

The closing contribution by L. Susan Stebbins, the only one which is un- 
qualifiedly laudatory, comes to his defense with the following tribute: ‘Anyone 
who has been able to learn something of Moore’s way of thinking, who has 
profited by his clarity of exposition and has seen his single-minded devotion to 
the task of philosophy could not, I think, succumb to the muddle-headed creed 
of Fascism or National Socialism. For, to be embued with something of his 
critical yet positive spirit is to be forearmed against the forces of irrationalism. 
In these days that is not the least important consequence of Moore’s influence 
upon those who learn from him.” 

—Edwin T. Buehrer 


Philosophers’ Fragments 


RELIGIOUS FAITH 


Religious faith is not different in kind; 
It is but animal faith refined. 
cy J. Bahm 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


To serve the present age as best 1 may 

Is my imperative, moral and religious. 

My country is Humanity, its service my 

Religion. To see my fellows strive for what will 
Satisfy their need, struggling, unavailing oft, 
Rising anew, girded by hope and will to win, 
Defying fate’s frustrations to the end—All this 
Fills me with reverence, awe, and worship. 


—Herbert Martin 
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Not Quite Humanistic 


Rabbi Agus‘ has done us a considerable 
service in this compactly thought-out vol- 
ume. He has, first of all, summarized the 
systems of belief of a group of German- 
Jewish thinkers, Abraham Geiger, L. S. 
Steinheim, Samuel Hirsch, and Solomon 
Formstecher, and for good measure has 
added a very neat chapter on Theories of 
Nationalism. Concentrating on the essays 
of Asher Ginsberg, better known as Achad 
Ha’Am, in his dissertation on nationalism, 
the author indicates how this ideal was 
destined to become so all-powerful as to 
strangle the sister ideal of democracy which 
awoke in men’s hearts simultaneously with 
the ideal of nationalism. He also makes 
clear how the loyalty to the national des- 
tiny of Israel became a substitute for tradi- 
tional adherence to the religion of Judaism 
when the acids of modernity worked upon 
the ancient faith of Israel. 

The bulk of this volume, however, is de- 
voted to an analysis and an evaluation of 
the works of three German philosophers, 
Hermann Cohen, Franz Rosenzweig and 
Martin Buber, and one American philoso- 
pher, Mordecai M. Kaplan. These four 
contemporary Jewish philosophers, it seems, 
have given new and significant directions 
to the age-old Jewish quest for the living 
God. Their approaches to the problem of 
God are different; each seems to use the 
philosophical apparatus most congenial to 
him. Cohen seems to lean heavily on Kant. 
Rosenzweig is an empiricist who might 
just as well be called a traditional mystic. 
Martin Buber is a neo-mystic with strong 
leanings on Bergson, while Kaplan’s philo- 
sophical apparatus reflects much of William 
James and John Dewey. Yet for all their 
difference of approach, the four thinkers 
are one in maintaining the existence of an 
objective, more-than-human source of eth- 
ical value. Morality and ethics have more 
than subjective validity. They derive from 
a POWER not ourselves, making for right- 
eousness. The still small voice—the con- 
science of man—is a reflection of, and finds 


~ 4“Modern Philosophies of Judaism,” by 
Jacob B. Agus. New York: Behrman’s 
Jewish Book House, 1941. 390 pp. $3.00. 
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support in, a Cosmic Valuer. It can be 
seen, therefore, that these philosophers de- 
part from the Aristotelian tradition and de- 
tour the classical position of contemporary 
humanism. 

There are, nevertheless, humanistic em- 
phases in Buber and Kaplan. Buber’s phil- 
osophy is essentially this-worldly. He does 
not look for salvation in any but the pres- 
ent physical world and in this world he 
finds the ultimate human good to lie not in 
solitary contemplation, but in active parti- 
cipation in the social scene. Man’s growth, 
he believes, is through the love power by 
which he converts the “‘I-It’’ relation into 
the “I-Thou” relation. It requires the 
whole of man, Buber believes, to transmute 
the impersonal and even inanimate forces 
of the environment into such a reflection 
of the soul as will make it a radiant hu- 
man personality, worthy of being addressed 
as “thou.” Perhaps in no other thinker has 
the mystical experience been so carefully 
and rationally dissected. 

Kaplan’s contribution to the spirit of 
humanism, if not in his philosophical con- 
text, is in his development of Jewish na- 
tionalism. Like Achad Ha’Am, Kaplan 
keeps nationalism under the constant bridle 
of religion. To him it is a collective asso- 
ciation of individuals who recognize that 
the way to assure their personal uniqueness 
is to preserve the historical memories, lan- 
guage and symbols which have determined 
these personal differences. Jewish national- 
ism as revived in Palestine, the Land of 
Israel, might be a happy model for the re- 
vival of creative nationalism everywhere. If 
we do not mold the powerful forces of the 
collective-will-to-persist-according-to-its-own- 
patterns in these creative ways, demagogues 
will again pervert nationalism into the de- 
structive power it has been in the 19th 
century. 

It appears from a study of these philoso- 
phers that Jewish thinkers hesitate to join 
the ranks of humanism on two grounds. 
First, they seem to hesitate to submit all of 
life to the rationalistic process. The cri- 
teria that have come from the laboratory 
and canons of logic seem to leave out or 
straight-jacket a certain radiant mystical 
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fourth-dimensional quality, without which 
the being and becoming of life is brittle 
and unsatisfying. Secondly, there is the 
fear of sublimating the Jewish group into 
the nations. Whether this comes from an 
inferiority complex as to the leavening 
power of the Hebraic principle in the Gen- 
tile mass or whether it is due to a shrewd 
awareness of the imperviousness of that 
mass at this time to the Jewish idea, it is 
hard to say. 

Rabbi Agus may be a bit partial to his 
own neo-orthodox interpretation of Juda- 
ism in his evaluation of these four con- 
temporary philosophers, but in his insist- 
ence on the objective reality of God and 
on a real piety which will reflect one’s per- 
sonal belief in that God he accurately re- 
flects the distance between humanism and 
the great body of the believers in Judaism. 


—Jacob J. Weinstein 
Social Religion 


If religion is the opiate of the people, 
social religion is a light to guide their feet. 
Reading the cool reception given to the 
early Christian “socialists” in America® and 
their efforts to establish the “kingdom” on 
earth, one is struck at the strange parallel- 
ism with today. Ministers and church peo- 
ple who receive quantities of mail from re- 
form groups today, ought to know such 
pioneers as Richard Ely, W. D. P. Bliss, 
and George D. Herron. Unitarians ought 
to know that Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard was the first to introduce a course in 
social ethics into the curriculum of a Sem- 
inary, in 1880. 

Actually, according to 
Dombrowski, who is now director of the 
Highlander Folk School, practical religion 
has done much to correct social evils in 
spite of the fact that the church has been 
so closely identified with a system which 
bred these evils. The last few decades of 
the last century were no exception to this 
practical reaction of religion to the environ- 
ment at any given time and place. 

Teachers in the seminaries, such minis- 


author James 


’‘““The Early Days of Christian Social- 
ism in America” 
New 
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ters as Lyman Abbott and Washington 
Gladden, and free-lancers like Henry 
George, found ways to pool their interests. 
One day it might be the “American Eco- 
nomics Association” and the next, ‘The 
Christian Labor Union.” Some, who grew 
discouraged at the slowness of progress, 
might go off to Muscogee County, Georgia 
and start a Christian Commonwealth Col- 
ony. Such practical ‘communism’ aroused 
guffaws from some, but tangible approba- 
tion from others; the mayor of Toledo pre- 
sented a power plant, Edward Everett Hale 
offered $300 to build a cottage for inva- 
lids; Burbank sent flowers and fruits; Tol- 
stoi sent friendly letters. 

Social religion found its way into print. 
A million copies of “Looking Backward,” 
published in 1888, were sold in ten years 
in the United States alone. Like ‘Union 
Now,” a movement sprang from the book, 
based on its central idea, the nationaliza- 
tion of industry. Edward Bellamy, the au- 
thor, was the son of a Baptist minister and 
a keen student of the social aspects of the 
Bible and religion. Best known of the rad- 
ical religious publications of that day, were 
“The Kingdom” and “The Dawn.” The for- 
mer in exposing a text-book racket, drew 
upon itself a lawsuit for $100,000 which 
not even the young Clarence Darrow could 
set aside. Thus ended the life of “The King- 
dom” and its attack upon those in high 
places. Henry Demarest Lloyd, Chicago 
journalist, was closer to the radical move- 
ment than to the church, but is included 
in the study because he kept in touch with 
leading progressives in the church and was 
the son of a Dutch Reformed minister in 
New York City. 

The philosophic base of social religion 
can be found in such writers as Compte 
and Saint-Simon, and such movements as 
the English Fabians. Lacking in radical 
mass movements, the new world did see 
the definite implication of the kingdom on 
earth, such as 1) emphasis upon man, 
rather than god, 2) immanence, rather 
than transcendence, 3) salvation of society, 
rather than individuals, 4) which would 
come about gradually without any radical 
changes in the social order because it was 
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naively assumed that evolution was inevit- 
ably boosting human nature. With the ex- 
ception of the able Rev. George D. Herron, 
most of those churchmen identified with 
social religion in the early days did not go 
very deep in their thinking. 

However, they frequently aroused people 
by what they did, as when a former min- 
ister started the ‘Union Reform League’ 
and unfurled its flag—a red flag, on which 
was superimposed a white cross. At Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., several ministers deeply 
affected by the teachings of Henry George, 
were warned against preaching so much 
“Georgism.”’ 


—Harold Marley 
Philosophy of Science 


It is hard to find an exact title for a 
book in the relatively new field called 
philosophy of science, and this one does 
not entirely live up to what some readers 
might expect.’ So far, most of the books in 
the field have consisted of surveys of recent 
startling developments in laboratories, or 
purely historical panoramas, or speculations 
about possible answers to unsolved scien- 
tific enigmas. Professor Ramsperger of the 
University of Wisconsin has wisely attempt- 
ed only a compact introductory discussion 
of some of the chief issues in the philo- 
sophical interpretation of science, using the 
history and the results of the sciences as 
illustrative material. His volume is not, as 
some might suppose, a compendium of past 
or present philosophies of science. 

In epistemology and metaphysics, the 
author’s approach is relativistic; while ‘‘on 
questions of value and the social implica- 
tions of science a scientific humanism is 
favored as against any form of supernatural- 
ism.” His first ten chapters outline the 
case for supposing that all the sciences are 
“only convenient divisions of labor within 
a single realm of experience.’ This should 
rid us of the fatal delusion that one sci- 
ence, physics, deals with “reality,” while 
other sciences, such as psychology and soci- 
ology, have to do with “‘illusions.’’ Less 
attention should be given to differences in 

®“Philosophies of Science.’’ Albert G. 
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the labels applied to our knowledge, and 
more to the particular methods of abstrac- 
tion and classification behind the labels. As 
for supernatural sanctions of morality, “the 
attempt to bolster the religious foundations 
of morals is a lost cause.” Scientific method 
applied to natural rather than supernatural 
subject-matter is man’s chief resource in 
life. It has been misused primarily because 
of the mistaken ideals of ‘“‘our business 
civilization,’ which has taken the means 
(profit) for the end (the good life). But 
the problem of supplying or evoking other 
motives for using scientific method remains 
outside the philosophy of science. On the 
whole, an able introduction to the subject, 
refreshingly sane in comparison with the 
philosophizings of the scientific popular- 
izers, even though many of its chapters are 
tantalizingly brief. 

—Harold A. Larrabee 


A New Faith 


Here is just the book’ to pass on to some 
of Gordon Kent's millions.’ Wellbye pre- 
sents the fruits of a rich scholarship and a 
thorough study of his subject in a book 
which is brief, simple and convincing. The 
average busy man could read it quickly and 
2asily understand it. Books of this type are 
essential if the gospel of humanism is to 
reach beyond a small group of philosophers 
and clergymen. 

Wellbye finds at the outset a renewed in- 
terest in religion. But at the same time he 
observes that the Church is increasingly in- 
effective because people no longer seriously 
accept its dogmas. ‘The problem before 
those who seek to restore religion to its 
fitting place in human life . . . is that of 
awakening in the indifferent, the doubting, 
the frankly sceptical and positively unbe- 
lieving a realization of the dire need, for 
human prosperity, of religion, and of the 
existence of a firm basis for a credible and 
sustaining faith.’” 

Can the Church arise to the challenge? 
Wellbye examines the teachings of the 





™What the Future Demands of Reli- 
gion” by R. F. Delancey Wellbye. London: 
Watts & Company-—182pp. 

8See “‘Humanists by the Million,” The 
Humanist, Summer 1945. 
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Church inquiring as to their truth and 
their effectiveness. He finds much of the 
doctrine questionable if not false and the 
ethics inadequate and misdirected. (Chap- 
ters II & III) He finds merit in the ethics, 
but they are inadequate because too rigid 
and because of the emphasis on ‘‘goodness”’ 
as an end rather than as a quality of ac- 
tivity. 

Those who can no longer remain with 
the church must survey “‘the encircling hori- 
zon of human circumstance” to find a new 
faith. Wellbye looks upon the available 
facts to find a Universe of process; he 
finds the process orderly. There is causation 
and direction in the Universe. 

Man, at the apex of all known develop- 
ment can hasten the forward movement of 
the Universe, but he cannot change the di- 
rection, or long stand in the way of pro- 
gress. This suggests a sort of purpose in- 
herent in the Universe. Wellbye finds man 
to be a thinking, friendly, gregarious self 
with heavy leanings toward the good rather 
than the evil side. He sees the human goal 
as enrichment of personality. His view of 
personality is higher than the static concept 
of Orthodoxy. 

Goodness is not an end but a quality of 
activity. ‘Goodness is appropriate action” ; 
action that deals with a situation in as 
effectual a manner as possible in the cir- 
cumstances. People must be educated, con- 
ditioned to see the appropriate action in 
each given circumstance. 

In his “Afterword” Wellbye insists that 
this new faith is not Christianity and must 
not be so labelled lest it lose effectiveness. 
“Beyond Christianity must come a maturer 
faith, founded on a clearer view of reality, 
fit for a generation which must needs have 
its eyes directed aspiring forward, towards 
a vista of new and strange horizons. That 
is what the future demands of religion.” 


—William P. Jenkins 


Is Evil Educational? 


This posthumous book” presents a radi- 
cally mentalistic philosophy as foundation 
for a belief in God (personal, intelligent, 


Reckoning: 
Arthur Wilson. 
sity Press, 1942. xi. 


with Life,” by George 
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beneficent), freedom, and immortality. God 
“has us in training to become like himself” 
(pp. 236, 290), and life’s purpose is re- 
vealed in its opportunities for growth in 
“discriminative appreciation of values’ 
(p. 206). Alleged evils are really educative 
incentives, leading to the joy of “annul- 
ling” them. There are no evil wills, only 
those who “choose the wrong good’ be- 
cause uneducated (p. 232). Even intense 
physical suffering is valuable (p. 228). 


—H. Van R. Wilson 
Anti-Trust Enforcement: 


A vigorous, though sketchy presentation 
of the monopoly—and_ the 
“scarcity-minded”’ restrictions on production 
which go with monopoly—this little book 


case against 


calls for a new freeing of competition and 
initiative by means of anti-trust enforce- 
ment. Professor Arnold’s argument is un- 


answerable when he cites the many in- 
stances of cartellization which have danger- 
ously stalled the war effort and kept our 
peacetime economy under wraps. There is 
much less substance in his assumption that 
“the tradition of the Sherman Act’’ can be 
effectively implemented and will solve our 
And Pro- 
fessor Arnold’s recent departure from the 
Department of Justice to a quiet judiciary 
haven suggests that he may have developed 
doubts himself. 


—Freeman Champney 


major economic and social ills. 


nu“Pemocracy and Free Enterprise”, by 
Thurman W. Arnold, 1942, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 8lpp. 1942. $1.00 
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